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INDIA’S NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Rabindranath Tagore’s song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ has 
come to occupy a unique place all over India, and even abroad, as 
one of our fincst national songs. The attention of the whole country 
has recently been focussed on it with reference to the question of 
selecting it as our National Anthem Serious charges have also been 
brought against it in this connection. It has become necessary, there- 
fore, to review the history of the song at length. 

The charges are mainly these: first, that the song is a eulogy 
of King George V, composed on the occasion of his visit to India, and 
according to some, sung at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; secondly, 
that it is actually a devotional song and as such cannot be given the 
status of a patriotic song and does not, therefore, deserve the prestige 
of the National Anthem ; and, thirdly, that it has no all-India appeal 
—some of the provinces have not been mentioned in it, so that all 
the provinces cannot accept it as the National Anthem. 

A careful study of the text and the history of the song will 
bring out clearly the fact that these charges have no basis whatsoever. 
The matter, however, is discussed in detail here on the basis of histo- 
rical documents which should prove conclusive even for those who 
insist on concrete evidence. 

Of the charges mentioned above, the first is the most serious and 
should, therefore, be taken up first. 

Rabindranath himself said in a letter (20.11.1937) regarding the 
origin of the song: 


A friend, influential in Government circles, had importuned 
me to compose a song in praise of the King. His request had 
amazed me, and the amazement was mingled with anger. It 
was under the stress of this violent reaction that I proclaimed. 
in the Janaganamana Adhinayaka song, the victory of that Dis- 
penser of India’s destiny who chariots eternally the travellers 
through the ages along the paths rugged with the rise and fall 
of nations—of Him who dwells within the heart of man and leads 
the multitudes. That the Great Charioteer of Man’s destiny in 
age after age could not by any means be George the Fifth or 
George the Sixth or any other George, even my ‘loyal’ friend 
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realised ; because, however powerful his loyalty’ to the King, he 
was not wanting in intelligence. 


—Vichitra, 1844 Paush, p. 709. 


In the same context Rabindranath says in another letter 
(29.3.1939): 


I should only insult myself if I cared to answer those who 
consider me capable of such unbounded stupidity as to sing in 
praise of George the Fourth or George the Fifth as the Eternal 
Charioteer leading the pilgrims on their journey through count- 
less ages of the timeless history of mankind. 


—Purvasa, 1354 Phalgun, p. 738. 


2 
HISTORY OF THE SONG— THE CONGRESS OF I9I]1 


Some people are under the impression that the song ‘Janagana- 
mana Adhinayaka’ was composed for and sung on the occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar of King George V at Delhi. No evidence, how- 
ever, has been found in support of this strange impression. Detailed 
descriptions of the Delhi Durbar and of other functions in connection 
with the King’s visit to Calcutta are found in the official publication 
known as The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911 
published by John Murray, London, in !1914 under the authority and 
order of the then Viceroy of India. No mention of the song is found 
anywhere in this publication. It is clear, therefore, that the odium 
of its association with a British king at the Delhi Durbar that is 
imputed to this song is utterly baseless. 

It is now well-known that the song was first sung in 1911 at the 
second day’s sitting of the Indian National Congress (December 27) 
held at Calcutta. The Congress was then under the influence of 
moderate leaders like Surendranath Bancrjea. Only a fortnight before 
(December 12) King George V had proclaimed at the Delhi Durbar 
the annulment of the partition of Bengal. The king was due to 
arrive in Calcutta on December 30, two days after the conclusion of 
the Congress session. Jubilant over the said proclamation, the 
moderate leaders decided to welcome the royal couple with a declara- 
tion of loyalty from the Congress platform and a suitable song became 
necessary for the occasion. Possibly it was with a request for such a 
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song that Rabindyfanath Tagore was approached. But the Poet would 
not compose a song in praise of the emperor of India which he con- 
sidered to be an act of ‘unbounded stupidity’, and sang instead the 
victory of the ‘Eternal Charioteer’ to whose glory alone he was cap- 
able of singing. The friend mentioned above realised that such a 
song could not be used as a welcome to a mortal king. 

A song in praise of the English king was necessary, however. 
Rabindranath had, therefore, to be given up and a search made else- 
where. A song that satisfied the requirements of the moderate leaders 
was also found in time, and with this, as I shall show Iater, ‘“Janagana- 
mana Adhinayaka’ was confused by some reporters, ultimately leading 
to the present controversy. 

The first day’s proceedings of the Indian National Congress held 
in Calcutta in 1911 opened with the singing of “Vande Mataram’. 
That day’s sitting concluded with the speeches of the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and the President of the session The 
second day’s sitting began with the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ 
after which messages of good-will from well-wishers were read out. 
A resolution was then passed welcoming the royal couple and ex- 
pressing loyalty to them. The resolution passed, a Hindi song in 
pratse of the king, composed specially for the occasion, was sung. 
This was the song that had consoled the moderate leaders like the 
‘loyal’ friend mentioned above after Rabindranath had disappointed 
them. After this song ten othcr resolutions were passed. The sitting 
then concluded. ‘The third day’s sitting commenced with the singing 
of ‘Atita-Gaurava-vahini mama vani gaha aji Hindusthan’. Later, with 
the passing of twenty-two more resolutions, the session came to an end. 

A reference to the contemporary press and other reports will 
throw more light on the character of the song ‘Janaganamana’: 


1. OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 28TH SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


The proceedings commenced with a patriotic song composed 
by Babu Rabindranath Tagore. [After this are reports of 
messages received from friends and the passing of the loyalty 
resolution moved from the chair.] After that a song of welcome 
to Their Imperia] Majesties composed for the occasion was sung 
by the choir. 


It will be observed that a distinction has been made in this 
report between the two songs. One is called a patriotic song and the 
other a song of welcome to the royal couple. This also proves how 
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true was Rabindranath’s statement that in spite of’ their great loyalty 
io the king, the moderates of those days did not lack in intelligence. 
They neither considered nor used the song ‘Janaganamana Adhi- 
nayaka’ as a eulogy of the king. = 


2. AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, 28 DECEMBER, IQIT 


The proceedings began with the singing of 2 Bengali song 
of benediction. . .. This [the loyalty resolution] was followed by 
another song in honour of Their Iniperial Majesties’ visit to 
India. 


Here also the difference in character of the two songs has been 
clearly brought out. The dictionary meaning of ‘benediction’ is— 
‘a solemn invocation of the divine blessings on men and things’. The 
significance of the word ‘benediction’ will be made clearer later. 


3. THe BENGALEE, 28 DECEMBER, IQII 


The proceedings commenced with a patriotic song composed 
by Babu Rabindranath Tagore, the leading poet of Bengal 
(Janaganamana Adhinayaka), of which we give the English 
translation—‘King of the heart of nations, Lord of our country’s 
fate...’ then [after the passing of the loyalty resolution] a Hindi 
song paying heartfelt homage to Their Imperial Majesties was 
sung by the Bengali boys and girls in chorus. 


Surendranath Banerjea was the principal organiser of the 191] 
session of the Congress. Full details of the session are therefore 
naturally found in his paper. In this report also, as in the Congress 
report, a distinction has been mace between the patriotic song and 
the song of welcome. 

Let us now take the Anglo-Indian journals. 


4. ‘THe ENGLISHMAN, 28 DECEMBER, IQII 


The proceedings opened with a song of welcome to the King 
Emperor, specially composed for the occasion by Babu Rabindra- 
nath Tagore.... This [loyalty resolution] was followed by 
another song in Hindi welcoming Their Imperial Majesties. 


According to this report the Bengali song by Rabindranath was 
also a song of welcome to the king. This is in contradiction of the 
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Congress Report and those appearing in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and the Bengalee. This report apparently is the source of the Oit- 
repeated calumny against the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. 


5. Tur StratesMANn, 28 DECEMBER, IQII 


The proceedings commenced shortly before 12 o'clock with 
a Bengali song. ... The choir of girls led by Sarala Devi then 
[after the loyalty resolution] sang a hymn of welcome to the king 
specially composed for the occasion by Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Bengali poet. 


No mention has been made in this report of the composer of the 
opening song in Bengali. It admitted indirectly, however, that the 
song was not a eulogy of the king; had it been so considered, there 
could have been no reason for not mentioning it. From the report 
that the second song was composed by ‘Babu Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Bengali poet’, it is clear that the Statesman was under the impres- 
sion that this was also a Bengali song. This report partly contradicts 
the Indian reports like the Congress Report and partly also that of 
the Englishman. Apparently the Statesman reporter did not know 
that it was the opening song of the day that was composed by 
Rabindranath. Hence the confusion. 


6. REUTER 


When the Indian National Congress resumed its session on 
Wednesday, December 27, a Bengali song specially composed in 
honour of the royal visit was sung and a resolution welcoming 
the King Emperor and Queen Empress was adupted unanimously. 


The above report was sent by Reuter and was published in India, 
a weekly journal in England, on 29.12.1911. This does not tally with 
that of the Statesman and the Indian reports; it partly agrees only 
with that of the Englishman. 

It should be noted here that,there is complete unanimity in the 
reports of the three Indian sources quoted above, while the reports 
ot the last three sources are mutually conflicting and are in 
complete contradiction of the Indian sources. The song that 
has been called ‘patriotic’ in the Congress and other reports, has 
been termed as a ‘song’ or ‘hymn of welcome’ by the Statesman and 
the Englishman. Reuter has committed the same mistake. Further, 
the song mentioned as a song of welcome to the king by the Congress 
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- other Indian sources, has been completely left out by the States- 
man and Reuter. All the three Indian sources report that one song 
of welcome (the Hindi song) was sung after the loyalty resolution was 
passed, whereas the Englishman has produced two songs of welcome— 
one prior and the other subsequent to the loyalty resolution. The 
Statesman did not make this mistake, but it myade another and a 
greater one. According to the Congress Report the sitting commenced 
with Rabindranath’s song, whilst the Statesman places it afier the 
loyalty resolution. ‘There are other serious discrepancies too in the 
Statesman’s report of the Congress session. ‘This clearly proves that 
the reporters of these two journals and Reuter were more keen on giv- 
ing publicity to the loyalty portion of the session that on the correctness 
of the news they relayed. None of these three sources can, therefore, 
be accepted as reliable. Moreover, it is needless to place any reliance 
on them when we have before us the official report of the Congress, 
the reports of the Indian newspapers and lastly the utterances of 
Rabindranath himself. 

It is not known whether Rabindranath had _ contradicted 
these reports. Possibly he considered it insulting to himself 
to contradict the ‘unbounded stupidity’ of the Englishman, 
etc. Or, it is quite possible that the reports in Anglo-Indian papers 
escaped his attention. Further, the mere fact that a false bit of news 
has not been contradicted, does not necessarily make it true. How- 
ever, a review of the later history of the song will convince the reader 
that the reports of the Englishman, Statesman and Reuter are com- 
pletely without any foundation. I propose now to trace that history. 


‘A SONG IN PRAISE OF THE DISPENSER OF HUMAN DESTINY’ 


The song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ was first sung at the Indian 
National Congress on December 2/, 1911. <A glance at its further 
history in the next month will convince the reader of the real charac- 
ter of the song. 

}. In January, 1912, one month after the Congress session, the 
song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ was first published under the title 
Bharat-vidhata in the Tattvabodhini Patrika (the official organ of the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj), of which Rabindranath himself was the Editor. 
It had also a_ sub-title—‘Brahmasangit’—which substantiates the 
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Poet’s declaration, quoted earlier, that vas the King of kings that 
was addressed as Bharat-vidhata and no“farthly king or emperor.’ 

_ 2. In the same month Bharati, a Bengali monthly, published 
an account of the Congress session, by a writer who was evidently 
present on all the three days, giving an interesting description of the 
songs that were sung in that session. This has special value as con- 
temporary evidence. The relevant extracts are given below: 


The Indian National Congress held its session on 26, 27 
and 28 December last. Each day’s proceedings commenced with 
a song to the glory of the motherland. The first day’s song was 
an invocation to the mother-image of India with her hurrying 
streams and rich green fields; the song of the second day was im 
praise of the Dispenser of human destiny, the Lord of the three 


worlds who, sf argat fader 3 gepara aerdeetaraiy, appears 
in every age; the third day's song was a hymn to Hindusthan, 
the rich repository of the memories of past glories. These 
songs, in which the sweet voices of the girls mingled with the 
deep voices of the men, filled one’s heart with reverence and 
brought tears to the eyes. Like the smell of burning incense 
which prepares the mind for worship, the hymns sung by the 
choir of youths and girls produced a feeling of adoration in the 
mind. 


—Bharatt, 1318 Magh, pp. 996-97. 
. @ 

According to this description, the song ‘Janaganamana Adhi- 
nayaka’ is both a song of glory of the motherland and a hymn in praise 
of the Lord of the Universe, the Dispenser of human destiny. Further, 
according to the writer, the Divine Charioteer of Arjuna, who said 


aera gt a, is the same Eternal Charioteer who drives India’s 


history through the ages along the road rugged with the rise and fall 
of nations. This description completcly refutes the reports of the 
Englishman, the Statesman and Reuter. 

3. Later, in the same month of Magh (January 25), this song was 
sung at the Maghotsava ceremony at the Tagore household under the 
direction of Rabindranath himself. Thus there can hardly be any 
doubt that the song was addressed tu the Lord of the Universe and 
not to any mortal being. At the same Maghotsava ceremony Rabindra- 


‘It may be stated in this connection that the English rendering of the son 
as published in the Bengalee on December 28, 1911 is an exact translation of the 
original published in the Tattvabodhini Patrika of January 1912. 
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nath delivered an address entitled “The New Era in Religion’ which 
ended thus: 


‘May we stake our all and fearlessly join Man’s triumphant 
march towards the eternal— 


TT Hq 17 8, Ta faeyae, areas 1” 
‘(Glory be unto the Lord of the Universe, 
The Dispenser of human destiny). 


+-Tattvabodhini Patrika, Phalgun 1318, p. 272, 
and Bharati, Phalgun 1318, p. 1089. 


« We have already seen that shortly before this address the 
Bharati, in its account of the Congress session, described the Being 
invoked in the song ‘Janaganamana’ as the ‘Dispenser of human dcs- 
tiny’. The two utterances of Rabindranath, quoted at the beginning 
of this article, have described Him as the Eternal Charioteer of 
human destiny. ‘This description of the Dispenser of human destiny 
as Bharat-vidhata at different times and by different people is certainly 
not without significance. It is also not surprising, coming as it does, 
from Rabindranath Tagore the votary of humanism and the devotee 
of the Eternal Man. 


A SECRET OFFICIAL. CIRCULAR 


4. On the day subsequent to the Maghotsava ceremony (January 
26) the following secret circular issued by the Director of Public 
Instruction in the province of East Bengal and Assam as it then was. 
found its way into the columns of the Bengalee (26 January. 1912. 
p. 4): 

It has come to my knowledge that an institution known as 
the ‘Santiniketan’ or “Brahmacharyasrama’ at Bolpur in the 
Birbhum District of Bengal is a place altogether unsuitable for 
the education of the sons of Government servants. As I have 
information that some Government servants in this province have 
sent their children there, I think it necessary to ask you to warn 
any well-disposed Government servant whom you may know or 
believe to have sons at this institution or to be about to send 
sons to it, to withdraw them or refrain from sending them, as 
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the case may be ; any connection with the institution in question 
is likely to prejudice the future of the boys who remain pupils 
of it after the issue of the present warning. 


The circular did immense harm to Santiniketan as many 
students had to leave. The song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ was 
sung at the Congress session in Decernber and only a month later— 
at the time of admission of new students—the circular was issued. 
It is clear that if Rabindranath had descended to the level of a pane- 
gyrist of the king, such a circular would never have been necessary. 

It is well-known that Rabindranath and Santiniketan were not 
in the good books of the Government, owing to the Poet's political 
views and his independence of spirit and opinion. It is also well- 
knawn that from his early youth Rabindranath had strongly criticised 
the ‘prayer and petitjon’ politics of the moderates. Even before the 
Swadeshi Movement he had been insisting on reliance on self-help, and 
in the movement following the partition of Bengal that stirred the 
whole province to its depths, he occupied a distinguished place among 
the leaders. He was also one of the pioneers of the Sivaji Utsava and 
a fearless champion of Aurobindo Ghose who had incurred the wrath 
of the British government. The place he occupied in the hearts of 
his countrymen, when the song under discussion was composed, is 
well illustrated by the following extract from a contemporary news- 
paper report: 

He [Rabindranath] has not only been a life-long devotee of 
the Bengal: language and literature, but has rendered conspicuous 


service, by means of his writings, to the cause of national self-help 
aud self-reliance of which he was undoubtedly one of the pioneers. 


——The Bengalee, 31 January 1912, p. 4. 


It is needless to state that such a person could never have been 
in the good books of the Government. 

In his estimate of Rabindranath’s patriotism Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Editor, The Modern Review, wrote about his songs: 


His patriotic songs are characteristic. Some of them enthrone 
the Motherland as the Adored in the shrines of our souls, some 
sound the clarion call to our drooping spirits, filling us with hope 
and the will to do and dare and suffer. 


—The Modern Review, February 1912, p. 229. 
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and further, that they— 
Make the heart beat thick and fast, and the blood tingle 
and leap and course in our veins. 


The extracts from the documents quoted above prove conclu- 
sively that it was the Lord of the Universe, and no earthly king, who 
has been described and invoked as Bharat-vidhata in the song 
‘Janaganamana’. Hence it was incorporated in Rabindranath’s 
Dharma-Sangit, a collection of religious hymns. It is wellknown 
that Rabindranath’s patriotism was not divorced from his 
spirituality. At about the same time that the song was composed, The 
Modern Review (February 1912, p. 230) said that ‘his politics and his 
spiritual ministrations merge in each other’. That is why the song 
‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ was sung both at the Congress session 
and at the Maghotsava ceremony. This song, like “Vande Mataram’, 
has transformed the spiritual urge into the patriotic, with this differ- 
ence—the former is completely non-sectarian or ‘all-sectarian’ in its 
spirit, while the same cannot be said of the latter. 


5 
THE Poet's MInp 


The evidence produced so far completely refutes the charges 
against the song of its being a eulogy of King George V. An analysis 
of Rabindranath’s mind at that time will also bear this out. 

The ideal that inspired Rabindranath’s patriotic novel Gora, pub- 
lished early in 1910, is forcefully brought out by the hero’s utterances 
towards the end of the book: 


Today I am really an Indian! In me there is no longer any 
opposition between Hindu, Mussalman and Christian. Today 
every caste in India is my caste! . . . To-day give me the mantram 
of that Deity who belongs to all, Hindu, Mussalman, Christian 
and Brahmo alike. .. . He who is not merely the God of the 
Hindus, but who is the God of India herself. 


—Gora, Chapter 76. 


It is this “God of India herself’ who has been described as 
Bharat-vidhata in the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. Here also 
Bharat-vidhata has been described as the God of the Hindu, Mussal- 
man, Christian, Parsee etc. 
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Rabindranath’s famous poem ‘Bharat-tirtha’? was composed on 
July 2, 1910, shortly after Gora was published. Here also as in ‘Jana-. 
ganamana’ we find the contemplation of India’s physical entity in the 
beginning and then the message of unity to all her communities. 
This strain occurs again and again in all his political writings and 
this was the idea] that he propagated to his last days. Here are a 
few instances. 

In the ycar 1917, a few months before the Calcutta session of the 
Congress, when due to various reasons the province of Bengal was in 
a state of high political tension, the Poet published his famous article 
Thou Shalt Obey and, as a sequel, the well-known song ‘Desa Desa 
Nandita Kari’ (Prabasi, Bhadra 1324, pp. 509-22). He writes in that 
article as a prologue to the song—‘The ageless and ever wakeful Deity 
of our country is calling to our souls’. It will be noticed that the 
spirit behind the two songs ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ and ‘Desa 
Desa Nandita Kari’ is esseutially the same and that even the language 
is similar. For example, the following lines from ‘Janaganamana’: 


Eternal Charioteer, thou drivest man’s history 

along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 
Amidst all tribulations and terror 

thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that despair and droop 


may well compare with the following from ‘Desa Desa Nandita 
Kari’: 


The world’s highroads are crowded, 
resounding with the roar of thy chariot wheels. 


Thus the invocations in the novel Gora and the three poems 
Bharat-tirtha, Janaganamana-Adhinayaka and Desa Desa Nandita 
Kari can, by no stretch of imagination, be considered as made to a 
foreign king. ‘The inspiration behind them was in fact quite the 


270 heart of mine, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage, 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


Here do I stand with arms outstretched to salute man divine, 
And sing his praise in many a gladsome pzan. 

These hills that are rapt in deep meditation. 

These plains that clasp their rosaries of rivers, 

Here you will find earth that is ever sacred, 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


Come Aryan, non-Arvan, Hindu, Mussaiman, come. 

Come ye Parsees, O Christians come ye one and all. 

Come Brahmins, let your hearts be hallowed by holding all men by the hand. 
Come all ye who are shunred and isolated, wipe out all dishonour. 

Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bow] 

With water that is sanctified by the touch of all 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


I] 


reverse and eventually led the Poet to renounce his Knighthood less 
than two years after the last mentioned song was composed. 

Mention must be made here of the Poet’s ‘India’s Prayer’, tran- 
slated from his original Bengali poems during the latter part of the 
same year, as there is a striking similarity between this poem and 
the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. 


6 
‘A SONG OF FHE VICTORY OF INpIA’>—THF Concriss or 1917 


Now let us come to the Congress session of 1917. ‘The Congress, 
when it held its Calcutta session in 1917, was no longer dominated 
by the moderates; the ‘extremist’ leaders were in the fore- 
front Rabindranath himself was present at this session and read out 
the poem ‘India’s Prayer’ as the opening invocation.’ The first 
day’s sitting (December 26) commenced as usual with the singing of 
“Vande Mataram’. Of the other songs sung on that day special 
mention must be made of ‘Desa Desa Nandita Kart’: 


A number of other songs were also sung in the musical pro- 
gramme including Sir Rabindranath’s latest patriotic song “Desa 
Desa Nandita Karv’, 

—The Bengalee, 27 December 1917. 


The second day’s sitting commenced with Sarala Devi's song 
‘Atita-Gaurava-vahini’ and the thid day’s with ‘Janaganamana Adhi- 
nayaka’. ‘The newspaper reports of this lattcr song are given belaw— 

The Congress chorus then chanted the magnificent song of 

Sir Rabindranath Tagorc, Jana-gana-mana, Maharaja Bahadur 

of Nattore himself joining in aid of the instrumental music. 


——-The Bengalee, 30 December 1917 


*<Then Sir Rabindranath rose to offer his benedictions in a melodions and 
inspiring verse specially composed for the occasion.”’ 

—The Bengalee, 27 December 1917. 

The Official Report of the Congress (p. 1) states: 

“The Chairman of the Reception Committee then called upon Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore to read out his opening invocation. Sir Rabindra, who received tremendons 
ovation, then recited the following verse in a voice which, reaching the farthest 
corner of the pandal, hushed the vast audience with its music and heart-felt 
eloquence.”’ 

The similarity of ideas in ‘Janaganamana’ and ‘India’s Prayer’ has already 
been mentioned. It will be enough to state here that in 1911 the first was called 
a song of benediction and in 1917 the second has also been described as benediction 
or invocation. Both are in the same category; both offer India’s heart-felt prayer 
to the Lord of the Universe. 
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The Indian National Congress sat at 11 A.M., the proceed- 
ings commencing with an inspiring patriotic song of Rabindra- 
nath as usual in chorus, the Maharaja of Natore joining in 
instrumental music. 


—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 December 1917. 


A national song composed by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
having been sung the following resolution was moved... 


—The Statesman, 30 December 1917. 


The last report is highly significant. The reader will do well to 
note that what, to the Englishman, Statesman and Reuter, was a song 
of welcome to the King in 1911 was considered, by the Statesman at 
least, a national song in 1917. 


in that day’s sitting Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das paid high 
tribute from the platform to this song. The official report of the 
Congress reproduced Deshbandhu’s speech: 


Brother delegates, at the very outset I desire to refer to the 
song to which you have just listened. It is a song of the glory 
and victory of India. We stand today on this platform for the 
glory and victory of India (cheers). 


the Bengalee, 30 December 1917, reports: 


Mr. C. R. Das... . desired to refer to the song which they 
had just listened to. It was the song of the victory of India 
(hear, hear). “They stood there that day on the platform for the 
glory and victory of India (hear, hear). 


Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 December 1917, gives an identical 
report. 

If the song had been composed and sung in honour of the king 
in 1911, when the moderates were in power, then it could never have 
been sung and unanimously accepted as a patriotic song in the Con- 
gress of 1917 when it had passed into the coutrol of the extremists. 
It is needless to state that Deshbandhu had enough literary sense to 
appreciate the true spirit of the song and it is not without reason 
that Subhas Chandra, his disciple, was so devoted to it. 
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7 
AN ALL-InpIA SONG 


In the year 1927, in a letter written from Java (31 August), 
Rabindranath writes: 


In the course of our history, India had once deeply realised 
her geographical entity; she established in her mind an image of 
her own physical self by mediating on her rivers and hills. . . . 
In my song of the victory of Bharat-vidhata composed a few 
years ago, I have put together a number of Indian provinces; 
Vindhya-Himachala and Yamuna-Ganga have also been men- 
tioned. I feel, however, that a song should be written in which 
all the provinces, rivers and hills of India are strung together in 
order to impress upon the minds of our people an idea of the geo- 
graphy of our country. We are nowadays profuse in the use of 
the term National Consciousness, but what kind of national 
consciousness can there be, devoid of actual geographical and 
ethnological realisation? 


—Yairi, Javayatrir Patra, Letter 10. 


It is seen here that according to Rabindranath the song ‘Jana- 
ganamana Adhinayaka’ is a song of the victory of Bharat-vidhata and 
is not meant to be an inventory of geographical names. All 
the provinces, rivers and hills are not, therefore, mentioned in the 
song, which is intended only to portray India in her entirety. The 
provinces left out have no reason, therefore, to feel aggrieved. 


8 
“THr MORNING SONG OF INDIA” 


In the year 1919, during his tour of South India, Rabindranath 
spent five days at the Theosophical College, Madanapalle, at the 
invitation of Principai James H. Cousins. There he sang the 
song ‘Janaganamana’ at some function. The audience was very 
much moved by the tune and at their request he made an English 
translation of the song and called it “The Morning Song of India’. 
The college authorities, greatly impressed by the tune and the lofty 
ideals of the song, selected it as their prayer song to be sung every 
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Ihe. Thevninay Soray of J nce 
Ther ant the rusk of He minds of atk furcfle, dirfurar. 4 Sarin decking. 
mame rantin He hoards of the Taurjash, tino, Crjrat ans Marti, of hairs 
tnd Oninsa aud Mingal; af coheca in the kills He tindkyas and Mmalayed, 
Mcnglea im He mnoce, of the Rouges) an Me demane ‘3 thanted by he 
tenysing wre of te Ieaian Sea. Tey prog fr haaings On? Sing My frnin: 
Ae sawing of all treble uncle im thy hand, Hm deeper of Irdias hetirg. 
Cig Vishny, Ning, Wiking t Mi 


theickena He fact anr the Wort gain Banas inn Karr prayrts Hae, and Re 
garter? of bere ia woven. Hon bungort te haart of ll peole inks Ri term 
Gra Qe, thre hafisnrer of Indias Decking » 

Viel, viehiy, vithry t Hex 


Be perveccoion of frilgrinus pances over the urhos Aca? wrth He 
EBnck Raritan ! rough Me ore days of dove Fh trumefast S0uA2$ anc 
mem are hk by Ker aenose death. thy finger paints the path to all prafle, 
OK rispamrcse of Indian Dewhiny | 

Neboey, Vewtsry , Vietery te hee ! 


The dantrson War dunins nd def isan the night, Ty toundbiy Lay an a Deaiklx, 
shinee of sworn, Oat tay Nether anms uxe Auratir. anol Rina eyes gared 
trae fase Forth Jute in Lifalras dove Hrorgh en heare of ghastly dreans. 
Thou ant he enufearion and te saviour of the fiefele in thucr sorrows, Kew 
Avofeomac Indvar Perhng, 

(athing wali, eas, ft! 

Tha ouighh Mare Re Lghl reek nvr the frente of te Seaton hills, the 
Arirds began to sei and Khe morning Aruesyp. catrive he bunt of new the. 
Uieliy & the. Wag ¢ rings, Veebry te Khe, te Pefeenacro Indcat doting. 

Niseliruy, Vieliua, caleiig ho thee, 


AA. 28. 1919 


Courtesy : The Theosophical College, Madanapa lle. 


morning before the day’s work commenced. In a letter (23.7.34) 
Principal Cousins writes: 


Every working morning Janaganamana is sung by hundreds 
of young people in our big hall. We want to extend its purifying 
influence by sending copies of it to other schools and colleges in 
India and by making it known abroad. | 


Later, in the year 1936, the translation mentioned above was 
printed in the Poet’s own handwriting in the College Commemora- 
tion Volume and distributed widely, with a note that this ‘would 
become one of the world’s most precious documents. ... From 
Madanapalle Janagana has spread all over India, and is admired in 
Europe and America.’ 

In the next year (1937), when a bitter controversy was raging 
throughout the whole country over the selection of India’s National 
Anthem, Principal Cousins issued a statement to the Press (3.11.37) 
in which he stated: 


My suggestion is that Dr. Rabindranath’s own intensely 
patriotic, ideally stimulating, and at the same time world-embrac- 
ing Morning Song of India (Janaganamana) should be confirmed 
officially, as what it has for almost twenty years been unofficially, 
namely, the true National Anthem of India. 


9 
THE CONGRESS AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The main portion of a resolution passed by the Congress Work- 
ing Committee, sitting in Calcutta .on October 28, 1937, is given 
below: 


Taking all things into consideration, therefore, the Com- 
mittee recommends that wherever the ‘Bande Mataram’ is sung 
at national gatherings, only the first two stanzas should be sung, 
with perfect freedom to the organisers to sing any other song 
of an unobjectionable character, in addition to, or in place of, 
the ‘Bande Mataram’ song. 


A Sub-Committee was formed from among the Working Com- 
raittee members for selecting the songs that could be sung ‘in addition 
to or in place of Vande Mataram’. In the Sub-Committee were 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then President of the Congress and 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Of the songs to be selected by this Sub-Com- 
mittee it was started by the Working Committee that 


only such songs as are composed in simple Hindusthani or can be 
adapted to it, and have a rousing and inspiring tune will be 
accepted by the Sub-Committee for examination. The Sub- 
Committee shall consult and take the advice of Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 


The resolution passed by the Working Committee was then 
ratified by the A.I.C.C., also sitting in Calcutta at that time. Possibly 
no such song was ultimately selected. We find, however, that both 
Pandit Nehru and Subhas Chandra later accepted ‘Janaganamana’ 
as India’s National Anthem. When Subhas Chandra formed his Azad 
Hind Fauz in Germany, it was ‘Janaganamana’ that was selected as 
the National Anthem. Later also in South-East Asia this song was 
given the status of the National Anthem. At that time a Hindusthani 
rendering of the song was made at Subhas Chandra’s instance. In 
spite of the slight verbal alterations made in the Hindusthani version, 
the tune and the spirit of the original have remained intact. As a 
matter of fact the Azad Hind Government considered the Hindu- 
sthani version the same as the original so that in the directions con- 
tained in the Arze Hakumat-I-Azad Hind it has been stated that 
“Tagore’s song Jaya-ho has become our National Anthem.”* 


10 
JANAGANAMANA AND THE I.N.A. 


Subhas Chandra fully endorsed the Congress leaders’ proposal to 
cut out portions of “Vande Mataram’ as, according to him, ‘the Con- 
gress cannot consider anything from the point of view of Bengal or 
any particular community alone—today all problems must be 
considered from an all-India view-point’. He also had no objec- 
tion to accepting any other song as the National Anthem if that songs 
were found to be more suitable and appropriate in tune and idea 
than “Vande Mataram’. At the time of founding the Azad Hind 
Government, therefore, we find him accepting the Congress flag with 
the charkha-emblem, but unwilling to accept the abbreviated ‘Vande 


“Vide The Diary of a Rebel Daughter of India. 
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Mataram’. We find him instead accepting Rabindranath’s ‘song of 
the victory of India’ as the National Anthem’. ‘This clearly proves 
that he considered ‘Janaganamana’ the most suitable National 
Anthem for India. The statement recently issued by Sri Anand- 
mohan Sahay, Minister, Azad Hind Government, also supports this 
view. 


Sri Sahay also says that 


So far as language is concerned it does not play such an 
important part as the tune of an anthem when played in a 
foreign country or at an international gathering. 


The song ‘Janaganamana’ has long been accepted as far superior 
to any other song from the standpoint of inspiring music. We find 
from Sri Sahay’s statement that the people of Thailand, Burma, 
China, ectc., were highly impressed by the tune of this song and that 
even the people of Germany and Japan, who are so proud of their 
ewn anthems, admitted that the tune of ‘Janaganamana’ was no less 
inspiring than their own. 

The appeal of the song ‘Janaganamana’ is both universal and 
eternal. It is thus most suited to be selected as the National Anthem 
of India with all her provinces and communities. The spirit 
which prompted Subhas Chandra to support the abridgement of 
“Vande Mataram’ in 1937 was probably the same spirit that led him 
to select ‘Janaganamana’ later as India’s National Anthem. 

This selection did not belie his expectations. The ideal that led 
the Azad Hind Fauz heroically to lay down their lives in Kohima and 
Imphal, immortalising these battlefields in India’s history, was with- 
out doubt greatly inspired by the spirit of the song ‘Janaganamana’ 
and its rousing tune. The,establishing of the Azad Hind Government 
and the glorious deeds of the Azad Hind Fauz are inseparably con- 
nected with this song. Thus the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ 
has not only earned for itself the glorious tradition of being asso- 
siated with an unforgettable chapter in India’s history, it has also 
added considerably to the rich store-house of Indian traditions. 
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JANA-GANA-MANA-ADHINAYAKA 


I 


Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka, jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Panjaba-Sindhu-Gujrata-Maratha-Dravida-Utkala-Vanga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuna-Ganga uchchhala-jaladhi-taranga 
Tava Subha namé jagé, tava Subha 4sisa magé, 
gahé tava jaya-gatha. 
Jana-gana-mangala-dayaka, jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya jaya jaya, jaya hé. 


Il 


Aharaha tava ahvana pracharita, Suni tava udara vani 
Hindu-Bauddha-Sikha-Jaina-Parasika-Musalmana-Khristani 
Piirava-paschima asé tava simhdsana-pasé, 
préma-hara haya gantha. 
Jana-gana-aikya-vidhayaka, jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya jaya jaya, jaya hé. 


III 


Patana-abhyudaya-bandhura pantha, yuga-yuga-dhavita yatri, 
Hé chira-sarathi, tava ratha-chakré mukharita patha dina-ratri. 


Daruna-viplava-majhé tava gankhadhvani bajé 
sankata-duhkhatrata. 


Jana-gana-patha-parichayaka, jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya jaya jaya, jaya hé. 
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iV 


Ghora-timira-ghana-nivida-nisithé pidita-miirchhita désé 
Jagrata chhila tava avichala mangala nata-nayané animésé. 
Duhsvapné atanké raksa karilé anké, 
snéhamayi tumi mata. 
Jana-gana-duhkhatrayaka, jaya hé Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya jaya jaya, jaya hé. 


V 


Ratri prabhatila, udila ravichchhavi pirva-udaya-giri-bhalé, 
Gahe vihangama, punya samirana nava-jivana-rasa dhalé. 
Tava karunaruna-ragé nidrita Bharata jagé 
tava charané nata mdatha. 
Jaya jaya jaya hé, jaya rajésvara, Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya hé, jaya jaya jaya, jaya hé. 
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JANA-GANA-MANA-ADHINAYAKA 
ENGLISH ‘] RANSLATION BY THE AUTHOR 


Tou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 
Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind. 
Gujrat and Maratha, of Dravid, Orissa anc Bengal. 
It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 
mingles in the music of Jumna and Ganges, 
and is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 
They pray for thy blessing and sing thy praise, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


Day and night, thy voice goes out from land to land, 
calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round thy throne 
and Parsees, Mussalmans and Christians. 
Offerings are brought to thy shrine by the East and the West 
to be woven in a garland of love. 
Thou bringest the hearts of all peoples into the parmony 
of one life, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


Eternal Charioteer, thou drivest man’s history 
along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 
Amidst all tribulations and terror 
thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that despair and droop, 
and guide all people in their paths of peril and pilgrimage. 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 
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When the long dreary night was dense with gloom 
and the country lay still in a stupor, 
thy Mother’s arms held her, 
thy wakeful eyes bent upon her face, 
till she was rescued from the dark evil dreams 
that oppressed her spirit, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


The night dawns, the sun rises in the East, 
the birds sing, the morning breeze brings a stir of 
new life. 
Touched by the golden rays of thy love 
India wakes up and bends her head at thy feet. 
Thou King of all kings, Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 
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WHMAA-AIaITS TT T wIaarafssar | 
dara fry Tate acest gifs seas an 
fey fama agar tin Seorefrata 
TT YA AA TT, aa ga erfirea art, 
TIS TT HATTA | 
AAMOATVIH TTF witaarafearar | 
wa 8, 178, Tae, TT Ta Ta, FTE I 


SEE AT Atala TAthca, Bla aa sare aTalt 
fég ate fow sta refs gaeaa fart 
qza-afaa are aa feareraa-a13, 
FAST ST AMAT | 
sanor-leafrarras sar F acaarafararar | 
Taf, TTS, TTS, Wa Tea a, Tae I 


Gaa-AVFTA-TYT Tear, arate aah, 
e facarefa, aa trae gafta ca frais | 
qren-fasa-aieh aa wear TTS, 
GHG AATAT | 
HATTA TAS ACAATVA sara | 
Sa 8, Hae, Ha F, Ta wa Sa, FTF 
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ae faftrema farfirg fren dfge alee Ba 
saa fx aa afras ane aaaaa ahaa | 
Say ds TeaT BTS Sth, 
wera gf arat | 
TUNG GANS AT F WiTTATPayaa | 
Sa 8, Tre, Tae, HA TT Ha, HT EI 


af sairfae, efre caste wa-szafifens, 
me feta, qa aden aasilaTATa STs | 
aa sere = fafa area art 
TT ACY AT AAT | 
TT AI ATS, TT Tay, aTcaarafsearar | 
THF, HIS, AT 2, TT TT aa, azz 
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HAATUAA-BWLIANTH 
TUIGATE 


aataa-afiaras, sar fF aTaaTrakrsrar | 
Gag faeq patra atiar Trg seHs a7 
fava-fearas again ses wean 
aa gawaam, at ge enka at, 
TS TT SANTA | 
HAMTATSTTAH, HT FE AAaafsarar | 
Ha Ft, HTS, Naz, HT Ty sy, Tae 


sfafea-gafta ga eae aot ad ( gaa ) 
ferg ate faa ata ore gaeaTa za 
Glq-THIA SATA, THEIL Teta, 
( fafas fara afe sat i ) 
TaI-Leaegeaas, HTT UTTaaTaferarar | 
BTR, HTS, HTS, TT TT wa, TE 


faa ta sata gargn-atfira asi, 
& frearefr, aa waram gafta oa frac, 
aTen-frga-ai&e = aa ci@eafa ara, 
GE-TATATAT | 
TaN aTaH, Sa FE aTCaaTafrearar | 
Ta 8, HIE, TTS, Ta Ta a, Te EI 
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— Westa-aa-fees fa wage Fersrat 3 
aida at ag frase dae aa-afafire aaat 3 
Graal Ta AMA TT BT Be, 
wena FA ATA | 
MANN-AHe-AIH, Ss FE wiTravafyarar | 
HI 2, TTS, TTR, Har As a, wa EH 


HAT AT, Fa ay TT AaHTATA Ts | 
aa semen so fafga aca at 
aq AUT Aa AAT | 
HT AA TTS, AT TIAaT, area ferarar | 
aa 8, Hae, Tas, Ha Ta a, STE 


FATA -BPAATTT 
TaTIATE 


(&) wart % aa ¥ acftraras, & area ¥ area-fraren, geerdl Sa at 
(&) daa, fara, ata, TET, Haste, star atte sats (% Fateh) 
(aut) feearae, fenton, wget, tim arte Gendt atatns agg 


(& sf H Taras WATT) 
qart Quara & arr =, GERI Br siehate ata ¥, 
(ate) gard farsa ara ma Et 


e saaye & dareqren, F araas & ara-faean, grand wa a, 
q-MNL AA el, TA BT | 


sfafia Gert aera (qx gt aH) TaTfta arate ; geared sare 
TM Bt GAH 
fers, ata, fara, sia, oral, gawaTa (atte) an 
(aut) ga (att) Thre (% frareh) oa F grant ga faeraa % aa, 
(SAS) NT BT AIT TAT TAT I 
& qaaqE at cea & frase, S area & aa-frara, qeerdt ser at, 
AIL-MTNT TA El, Wa at | 


Gat wt VTA S TASATAS ATT I an-ga a ste war F ag art ; 
faces @ gu za Ta Sl Togs Arey al ; great waa a 


feacra ae get gafta 2 | 
aren facoa % wtat at qrarl avaty aardt cect F | 
dae alt ga 8 Wa SWAT, 


t aay F arias, F aa & wvgq-Praray, grand wa ey, 
qIL-AL ST Et, Ha st | 
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fafre etree @ erreent aie oh H req Ter fsa ete yfesa a, 
(aa at) arent afras aera ee sat of at — 
wads at, fafa ata S| 
great S arg ate ards at TS FH aaa ale FH Sat TaN Bi A, 
Ga Herat Aa aT | 
& MATT Bl SSF Aor Baas, Aa F avea-farar, arerdl sa gy, 
qL-ANT TA Et, TT at | 


(arg) at az ve B, oe F eqafnft & ware ae aa HT aga at Tarte, 
Gal aes we Y, cas arg aasitaa HT TA ate TEE ; 
earl ser a sreonfira wa & ag fafa wa ATT cer E, 
arate quit F saat was Aa EI 
TH , F TANI, F ara ¥ ava-frarar, gant wa a, 
TUL-TNL TT Et, HF AT | 
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APPENDIX I 
MAHATMA GANDHI ON JANA-GANA-MANA 


.... They had just heard the national song he wrote, a song 
which has found a place in our national life. “How often is the 
inspiring refrain heard from thousands of voices! It is not only 
a song but is also like a devotional hymn.” 


In a prayer discourse on 8 May 1946, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s birth-anniversary. 
From Harijan, 19 May 1946. 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ON NATIONAL ANTHEM 
OF INDIA 


Pandit Nehru, who was replying to Mr. V. C. Kesava Rao, said, 
“The question of having a National Anthem tune to be played by 
orchestras and bands became an urgent one for us immediately after 
August 15, 1947. It was as important from the point of view of our 
Defence Services and our foreign embassies and legations and other 
establishments. It was obviously not suitable for “God Save The 
King” to be played by our army bands abroad, after the changeover 
to independence. We were constantly being asked as to what tune 
should be played on such occasions. We could not give an answer 
because the decision could only be made ultimately by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

“The ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ tune, slightly varied, had been adopted 
as National Anthem by the Indian National Army in South-East Asia 
and had subsequently attained a degree of popularity in India also. 

“The matter came to a head on the occasion of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New York. Our delega- 
tion was asked for our National Anthem for the orchestra to play on 
a particular occasion. ‘The delegation possessed a record of ‘Jana- 
Gana-Mana’ and they gave this to the orchestra who practised it. 
When they played it before a large gathering it was very greatly 
appreciated, and representatives of many nations asked for a musical 
score of this new tune which struck them as distinctive and dignified. 
This orchestral rendering of “Jana-Gana-Mana” was recorded and 
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sent to India. The practice grew for our Defence Services bands to 
play this tune, and foreign embassies and legations also used it when- 
ever occasion required. From various countries we received messages 
of appreciation and congratulation of this tune, which was considered 
by experts and others as superior to most of the National Anthem 
which they had heard. Many expert musicians in India and abroad, 
as well as many bands and orchestras practised it, and sometimes 
slightly varied it, with the result that the All-India Radio collected 
quite a number of renderings. 

“Apart from the general appreciation with which this tune was 
received, there was at the time not much choice for us, as there was 
no proper musical rendering available to us of any other national song 
which we could send abroad. At that stage, I wrote to all the Pro- 
vincial Governors and asked their views about our adopting “Jana- 
Gana-Mana”’ or any other song as the National Anthem. I asked 
them to consult their Premiers before replying. I made it perfectly 
clear to them that the final decision rested with the Constituent 
Assembly, but owing to the urgency of some directions being sent to 
foreign embassies and the Defence Services, a provisional decision 
had become essential. Every one of these Governors, except one (the 
Governor of the Central Provinces) signified their approval of “Jana- 
Gana-Mana’. ‘Thereupon, the Cabinet considered the matter and 
came to the decision that provisionally “Jana-Gana-Mana” should be 
used as the tune for the National Anthem till such time as the Con- 
stituent Assembly came to a final decision. 

“{nstructions were issued accordingly to the Provincial Governors. 
It was very clear that the wording of “Jana-Gana-Mana” was not 
wholly appropriate and some changes would be necessary. What 
was important was the tune to be played by bands and orchestras, 
and not the wording. 

“Subsequently the new Premier of West Bengal informed us 
thai he and his Government preferred “Vande Mataram”’. 

“That is the position at present. It is unfortunate that some 
kind of argument has arisen as between “Vande Mataram” and 
“Jana-Gana-Mana”. “Vande Mataram” is obviously and indisputably 
the premier national song of India, with great historical tradition and 
intimately connected with our struggle for freedom. That position it 
is bound to retain and no other song can displace it. It represents 
the passion and poignancy of that struggle, but perhaps not so much 
the culmination of it. 


“In regard to the National Anthem tune, it was felt that the 
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tune was more important than the words, and that this tune should 
be such as to represent the Indian musical genius as well as to some 
extent the western, so that it might equally be adaptable to orchestral 
and band music, and for being played abroad. The real significance 
of the National Anthem is perhaps more abroad than in the Home 
country. Past experience has shown us that “Jana-Gana-Mana” tune 
has been greatly appreciated and admired abroad. It is very distinc- 
tive and there is a certain life and movement in it. It was thought 
by some people that the “Vande Mataram” tune with all its very 
great attraction and historical background was not easily suitable for 
being played by orchestras in foreign countries, and there was not 
enough movement in it. It seemed, therefore, that while “Vande 
Mataram” should continue to be the national song par excellence in 
India, the National Anthem tune should be that of “Jana-Gana- 
Mana”. The wording of ‘‘Jana-Gana-Mana” is to be suitably altered 
to fit in with the existing circumstances. 

“This question has to be considered by the Constituent Assembly, 
and it is open to that Assembly to decide as it chooses. It may decide 
on a completely new song or tune if such is available.” 


In a statement on India’s National Anthem 
in the Indian Parliament, 25 August, 1948. 
From Hindusthan Standard, 26 Aug., 1948. 
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APPENDIX II 
JANA-GANA-MANA AND THE I.N.A. 


For months past I have been watching with considerable interest 
and amusement the controversy over the question of the National 
Anthem of Free India. Some of the arguments put forth by a number 
of rather prominent public men of our land have really amazed me. 
There are some among them who have even considered it fit to 
attribute motives and suggested absurd interpretations to the well 
known national song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. ‘They are, appa- 
rently, either ignorant of facts or, perhaps, it serves their ulterior 
purpose to denounce and discredit a song that inspired millions of 
Indians, outside as well as inside India, to suffer, sacrifice and even 
gladly lay down their lives for the cause of Indian freedom. To 
attempt to compare ‘Bande Mataram’ with ‘Janaganamana’ is absurd 
and meaningless. ‘Bande Mataram’ as a slogan or as a national song 
has played its important part in the past and will certainly continue 
to be remembered as a song that had been a source of inspiration to 
the revolutiunary youths of India, particularly Bengal, in those early 
days when patriotism was considered as a crime by our alien rulers 
and when our fight for freedom was confined to a selected few revolu- 
tionary youths. ‘Bande Mataram’ was more popular as a slogan than 
as a national song. Many have, undoubtedly, laid down their lives 
with ‘Bande Mataram’ on their lips. That does not mean, however, 
that there were less sacrifices made with ‘Janaganamana’ or its 
Hindusthani version “Subh sukh chain” on people’s lips. Those 
who have tried to suggest that there have bcen greater sacrifices 
in the name of ‘Bande Mataram’ have failed to realise the 
extent to which Indians in East Asia most willingly and gladly 
gave their all and how the I.N.A. scldiers fought and died gallantly 
for India’s freedom inspired by the song ‘Janaganamana’. 

‘There are some who even suggest that we of the I. N. A. dis- 
carded ‘Janaganamana’ and adopted “Subh sukh chain” because 
the former was composed in praise of an alien ruler. So far as this 
allegation on the song is concerned, the Poet’s own reply, given years 
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ago, has abundantly proved its fallacy and I need not say anything 
about it. I may say, however, that I was personally and very closely 
connected with the adoption of Netaji’s Azad Hind Government's 
National Anthem and wish to make it clear that Netaji or any one 
of us in Netaji’s Cabinet never diswarded ‘Janaganamana’. I was 
entrusted with the work of getting a suitable Hindi version of the 
song composed and with the help of our young poet, Hussain, I had 
the privilege of getting the song ‘Janaganamana’ translated into its 
Hindi version, ‘Subh Sukh Chain’. 

It will be of interest to note that long before we got “Subh sukh 
chain’, the original song ‘Janaganamana’, used to be sung as our 
National Anthem by the Indians in Germany under the leadership 
of Netaji and Netaji himself directed the Bandmaster of I. N. A. 
in practising the tune of “Jana Gana Mana’. He himself sung “Jana 
gana mana’ with enthusiasm when he used to be alone. To suggest 
that he was in any way apathetic towards this song is to tell a lie. 

To suggest that “‘Janaganamana” or “Subh sukh chain” be 
adopted as our national anthem does not mean any discredit to 
“Bandemataram” at all. We had and have to discard many old 
slogans as obsolete because they are out of place in a free India. 
But “Bandemataram” as a slogan will remain and will continue to be 
respected. However, when we have to adopt a national anthem we 
have to think of so many other things besides sentiment or history. 
In a dependent India, for obvious reasons, like our national flag, we 
could not have a even nationally and universally recognised national 
anthem; much less one that could be officially recognised. 
However, now that we have achieved freedom our flag and our 
anthem shall have to be respected not only by every Indian but by 
all Governments worth the name. ‘They have, therefore, to 
be selected very carefully. Our national flag of old days, that had 
inspired us to unlimited sacrifices, both inside as well as outside India, 
had to undergo changes after we achieved freedom. Similarly our 
national anthem will have to be selected with due consideration of 
so many factors. It must be such that may inspire respect and 
command attention even among the peoples of other countries. So 
far as language is concerned it does not play such an important 
part as the tune of an anthem when played in a foreign country or 
at an international gathering. Even in India, long before we achieved 
freedom Indian National Congress had to decide in favour of a new 
anthem, not so much perhaps, on the ground of language as due to 
some religious sentiments expressed in Bandemataram. Even the 
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wording of Bandemiataram has undergone changes as circumstances 
changed. Originally Bankim Babu took pride only in the seven crores 
of our population, while now we sing for thirty crores although the 
population of India till very recently was nearly forty crores. Popula- 
tion may be ever changing and our national anthem will have to be on 
a permanent basis. It is being sung in varieties of tunes even in 
Bengal, not to speak of other provinces. Its tune is not 
very inspiring for those who do not understand the meaning and who 
are not devotedly Hindu-minded. 

On the other hand “Janaganamana” or “Subh sukh chain’ is 
very inspiring on band. During the days of war our I.N.A. anthem 
record had become so popular that even the Burmese, Chinese, 
Siamese and Japanese populations of East Asia played it invariably. 
When in Singapore Jail I initiated a practice that when we were 
served diet in the evening betore being locked in cells, we the I.N.A. 
men would sing our national anthem before taking our meals. After 
a few days we found that prisoners of other nationalities in surround- 
ing cells of our prison, even the European prisoners, began to sing 
it with us. Thus the whole prison rang with the tune of “Subh sukh 
chain” to the great annoyance and nervousness of prison authorities. 

The Germans and the Japanese are extremely proud of their 
national anthem and would never admit that the anthem of any other 
country was superior to theirs. Yet, many highly educated Japanese 
admitted that our anthem beat theirs in inspiring people and on 
many occasions they said so publicly. Netaji told me that Germans 
in Germany told him frankly that although they considered their 
anthem the best in the world, they found our “anthem as inspiring 
as theirs if not more”. 

Thus the tune “Janaganamana” can be easily considered the best 
for our national anthem. It seems there is some prejudice against 
it because it was the anthem of the I.N.A. However, after the great 
enthusiasm with which aJ] classes of people supported and upheld the 
ILN.A. it is unbelievable that the general public would dislike it 
because it was the anthem of I.N.A. After all IN.A. has given 
‘‘Jai Hind” which has been so enthusiastically adopted even in official 
circles and both military and civil personnel use it without any pre- 
judice. So far the language is concerned, ‘“‘Subh sukh chain” is in 
our national language and its Hindustani is very simple that can be 
understood by almost all Indians knowing even a little Hindustani. 
It is free from all religious or communal attachments. I am therefore 
of opinion that if we free ourselves from all biases and prejudices and 
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selfish interests we shall have no difficulty in realising the wisdom of 
adopting “Janaganamana” with its Hindi version “Subh sukh chain” 


as the National Anthem of Free India.—-Jat Hrnp. 


ANANDA MOHAN SAHAY, 
Minister, Azad Hind Cabinet, 


—The Nation, 10 March, 1949. 
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AppENDIx ITI 


A STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNING BODY OF 
THE VISVA-BHARATI 


Santiniketan, 30 November, 1948.—Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, 
Dr. D. M. Bose, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, Sriyut Nandalal Bose, 
Pandit Hazariprasad Dwivedi, Dr. Nibar Ranjan Ray, and other 
members of the Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati have issued the 
following statement: 

A bitter controversy is now raging around the question of choice 
of the National Anthem of India. We should state here clearly that 
we have no desire to participate in that controversy and we shall, 
as a matter of course, unquestioningly accept whatever song is 
sclected as the National Anthem by our representatives in the 
Constitucnt Assembly. 

We however fecl it our duty to contradict the baseless rumour, 
so often repudiated and now revived again, that the song “‘Jana-gana- 
mana” was composed in adoration of King George V and that it 
was sung at the Delhi Durbar, December 1911. 

The poct, in a letter written in 1937 in reply to a correspondent 
who drew his attention to this rumour stated: 

“In this song I have proclaimed the victory of that ‘Eternal 
Chariotcer’ who drives man’s destiny along the road rugged with rises 
and falls of nations. “That great Dispenser of human destiny through 
the ages could never be George the Fifth, George the Sixth, or for 
that matter, any other George.” 

To another correspondent he wrote in 1939: 

“I should only insult myself if I cared to answer those who 
consider me capable of such unbounded stupidity as to worship 
George the Fourth or George the Fifth as the Eternal Charioteer 
Jeading the pilgrims on their journey through the countless ages of 
the timeless history of mankind.” 

These extracts from the Poet’s letters, published in many widely 
circulated journals of Bengal, require no comment or elaboration, 
and to many of his countrymen these should be enough evidence of 
the utter absurdity of the canard. Those who are interested in the 
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matter, may also refer to the Historical Record of the Imperial Visit 
to India, 1911, published by John Murray, London in 1914 under 
the authority and order of the Viceroy of India and see for them- 
selves that the song was never sung at the Delhi Durbar, December 
1911 or in any other ceremony connecied with the royal visit. 

It should be well-known by now that the song was first used as 
the opening song at the 2nd day’s session of the Indian National 
Congress held in Calcutta on 27 Dec. 1911, and that it was referred 
to as “a patriotic song composed by Babu Rabindranath Tagore” in 
the official Congress report. 

Soon after the song was sung in public for the second time in 
Calcutta on 11 Magh (25 January 1912) on the occasion of the Maghot- 
sava (Divine Service to mark the anniversary of the Brahmo Sama)j). 
It is evident that a song composed in praise of the English king 
could not be sung by a congregation assembled to sing the praise of 
God, “the King of kings”. 

Those who will read the text of the song carefully will surely 
realise that this song, which invokes the blessings of God on the 
Nation, only represents the traditional spirit of India. 

The very suggestion that this song is a tribute to King George 
is a slur on the memory of Rabindranath Tagore and is humiliating 


to India—A. P. & U. P. 


—Hindusthan Standard, 2 Dec., 1948. 


“NATIONAL IMPORT OF JANA-GANA-MANA”’ 


Fourteen well-known citizens of Calcutta have issued the follow- 
ing endorsing the statement issued by the members of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Visva-Bharati regarding the origin of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s song ‘‘Jana-gana-mana”’: 

We have read the statement issued by members of the Governing 
body of the Visva-Bharati regarding the origin of Rabindranath 
‘Tagore’s song “Jana-gana-mana’”’ which we endorse whole-heartedly. 
It is regrettable that such a rumour about this noble song, the national 
import of which is crystal clear, should have ever been spread. While 
some of us may like “Vande Mataram” to be chosen as the National 
Anthem in preference to “‘Jana-gana-mana”’, we should take this 
opportunity to request our countrymen not to give credence to this 
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vilification of a song which remains one of the most cherished trea- 
sures of our national] literature. 


Urmila Devi Satyendranath Bose 
Rajsekhar Bose Benoy Sarkar 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya Syed Nausher Ali 
Satyaranjan Bakshi Bhagirath Kanoria 
Satyendranath Mazumdar Buddhadeva Bose 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyaya Premankur Atarthi 
Niranjan Singh ‘Talib Ajit Datta 

—A. P. 


—Hindusthan Standard, 4 Dec., 1948. 


“THE GREAT POEM IS THERE FOR EVERYONE TO READ” 


The Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati, some of whose mem- 
bers are in the front rank of the intellectual and cultural life of our 
country, has issued a statement contradicting a rumour that Rabindra- 
nath had éomposed his song “‘Jana-gana-mana’” in adoration of King 
George V on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar of 1911. One feels 
a sense of shame that this had to be done and has been done... . 

It is not to be expected that all who join in political controversies 
in our country will be acquainted with Rabindranath’s life and mind 
and to know that it was not possible for him to write a song or a 
nocm in adoration of King George V or any other English king and 
Emperor of India. But the great poem is there for everyone to 
read. 

Those whose intelligence can imagine—I am speaking nothing 
of appreciation of poetry—that the ‘eternal charioteer, whose chariot- 
wheels resound ceaselessly over the 1ugged road through which age 
after age travellers rush in their journey of rise and fall’ is a British 
monarch, or that “He, whose bugle sounds amidst revolutions dire, 
banishing pain and fear,’ is a British king, the band playing Rule 
Britania—do not deserve to be contradicted. ... 

One can only hope that the Visva-Bharati will not try to explain 
Rabindranath to those Indians who do not care to know him and may 
not be mentally fit to understand him. ‘They are Rabindranath’s 
countrymen only geographically. 


ATUL CHANDRA GUPTA. 
—Ortent, 26 Dec., 1948, 
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Aprenpix IV 


‘MUSICALLY RIGHT FOR OUR REQUIREMENTS’ 


...Our choice would inevitably fall on one of the two songs 
already popular; Vande Mataram and Jana Gana Mana. ‘The fact 
that they are both in Bengali should hardly matter, as after all a 
national anthem is only occasionally sung; it is usually played as a 
piece of music, and seldom the whole piece. This, in fact, is the root 
of the matter. Most people, certainly most of the members of the 
Constituent Assembly who should know better, have been talking 
about the national anthem as a piece of poetry. Even as poetry 
‘Tagore’s work seems superior to Bankim’s. Vande Mataram is nostal- 
gic, harking back to our past glory, while Jana Gana Mana is more 
progressive and forward-looking. For a new India that We want to 
build up, Jana Gana Mana would be more appropriate. But what 
matters is: which of the two lends itself more easily to a musical 
rendering? Secondly, what sort of a musical rendering? Both these 
songs as Indian songs can be sung in melody by a chorus, out the 
national anthem of a modern State has to be played by a military 
band on ceremonial occasions when the Head of the State takes the 
salute. It may have to be played by an orchestra when our Prime 
Minister visits a foreign country or our Ambassador in Washington 
or Moscow entertains guests. It is customary to play only a few bars 
of a national anthem—for a minute or even less. 

The moment we talk of military bands and orchestras and a few 
bars, we are in fact talking in terms of Western music. A song, 
purely in melody, cannot be played by a brass band or orchestra. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to introduce harmony into our 
national anthem and write its score for a Western music orchestra or 
band. It cannot be played by an Indian orchestra. In the first place, 
the question of playing a song in melody by any orchestra does not 
arise. The Indian orchestra is a misnomer because, what it really 
means is that a number of musical instruments accompany a vocal 
song. Orchestration of a musical piece as a theme is a Western con- 
cept and therefore we have to harmonize the Indian song to make it 
possible for a Western orchestra to play it. Secondly, one can’t 
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imagine a military band consisting of a number of sarangis, sitars, 
sarods, veenas and tablas marching in front of an army! In short, we 
want a national anthem for two purposes: first, to be sung as an 
Indian song in melody, say at a public meeting; and, second, a har- 
monized version written in Western musical notation which can be 
played by a military band or an orchestra. 

A national anthem is after all meant to be sung by ordinary men 
women who generally Jack musical training or a musical ear. Tagore 
was a musician besides being a great poet and his songs havea 
natural rhythm which is missing from Vande Mataram. Jana Gana 
Mana has a standard Vishva-Bharati tune presumably based on the 
tune to which ‘Tagore originally set it. Because of its Adhunik quality 
it is casy to sing. Vande Mataram with its long-drawn notes is difficult 
to sing, particularly in chorus. It has been rendered by so many 
musicians in so many different ways that it is difficult to standardize 
its tune. Vishnu Digambar set it to a highly classical tune which the 
ordinary man finds extremely difficult to render faithfully. Vishva- 
Bharati has set it to a typically Bengali tune. Eminent singers like 
Onkar Nath Thakur, Hira Bai Barodkar, Subbalakshmi and 
Master Krishna Rao Pandit have all tried their hand at it. Dilip 
Kumar Roy has rendered it in his own characteristic style—a style 
obviously unsuitable fo. a national anthem. ‘Timir Baran in his 
attempt to modernize it has given a rendering which sounds like a 
fox-trot and no one will be able to identify it as Vande Mataram unless 
he was told sn. Of the two Jana Gana Mana would not only lend 
itself much more easily to harmonization but also to being played 
for only a minute or so as almost a complete piece of music. Despite 
the senttmental reasons—which of course cannot be ignored in the 
choice of a national anthem—it seems that the Prime Minister’s deci 
sion igs a suitable one. 


A CORRESPONDENT 
in The People, Delhi, 8 May 1949 


APPENDIX V 


SOME STATEMENTS, LETTERS TO EDITORS AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
“THE CONJOINT VOICE OF INDIA” 


Madras, Nov. 3.—Dr. J. H. Cousins writes: 

My suggestion is that Dr. Rabindranath’s own intensely patriotic, 
ideally stimulating, and at the same time world-embracing ‘Morning 
Song of India’ (‘Janaganamana...’) should be confirmed officially as 
what it has for almost twenty years been unofficially, namely, the true 
National Anthem of India. This real expression of aspiration for 
the highest welfare of a whole people . . . is universally known in the 
country. It has a tune and rythm that make it singable with 
definiteness, unity and vigour. . 

Janagana specially recognises the diversity of human life in 
India, and gives it its true unification, not an impossible uniformity 
of externals, but the real unity that comes of mutual aspirations 
towards the Universal Life in which all share... . In this all the faiths 
can join without reservation. 

The adoption of this immortal utterance as the conjoint Voice 
of India would demonstrate a nation’s intelligence in recognizing the 
world’s greatest and noblest and purest figure in literature, and at 
the same time would put into circulation thoughts and feelings of 
the most uplifting and energising kind. 

In times of crisis what more potent call to unity could there be 
than the second stanza of the great anthem: 


“Day and night thy voice goes out from land to land calling 
the Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round thy throne and 
the Parsees, Musalman and Christians. The East and the West 
join hands in their prayer to thee, and the garland of love is 
woven. Thou bringest the hearts of all people into the harmony 
of one life, thou dispenser of India’s destiny.” 


In the victory of nation or creed or class there is defeat for all: 
in the victory of the Universal Life, to which all may turn in terms 
of their own faith, there is victory for all, and in the expression of 
allegiance to that Universal Life there is expressed, not the shifty 
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sentiment of expedient tolerance, but the eternal law of unity in 
diversity. 


—Madras Mail, 3 November, 1937. 


“NOT ‘A POEM OF PRAISE FOR AN ALIEN KING’ ” 


Sir,—I have been pained to hear and see in recent months, 
more than once and at more than one place, references to Rabindra- 
nath’s National Song—‘Jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka jaya hey 
Bharata-bhagya-bidhata’”—as having been “composed on the occasion 
of the visit of His Majesty King George V and sung in the Delhi 
Durbar.”” (I am quoting from a letter published a few days ago in a 
well-known weckly with an all-India circulation.) 

Ordinarily I would take no notice of these canards. But I see a 
sinister move behind these more-than-audible whisperings. The 
Constituent Assembly have appointed a Committee to select our 
National Songs, and claims and counter-claims, I understand, are being 
put forward on behalf of songs from other parts of India. I shall 
leave it at that for the present though I know a little more. 

I think I should place it on record here for all those who may 
not know it, or who may be otherwise inclined, that this great anthem 
was first sung at the session of the Indian National Congress held in 
Calcutta in 1911. It met during Christmas at Greer’s Park—now 
the Ladies’ Park—on Upper Circular Road with Pandit Bishan 
Narain Dar of Lucknow as President and Bhupendranath Basu of 
Calcutta as Chairman of the Reception Committee. I was one of the 
choir of young men and women singing the song led by the late 
Dinendranath Tagore. A month later it was sung at the anniversary 
festival of the Brahmo Samaj—Maghotsava—at the ancestral residence 
of the poet and published in the same month (January, 1912) in the 
“Tattvabodhini Patrika” the famous periodical founded by the 
poct’s father, as a Brahmo-Sangit (Brahmo hymn.) It was never 
sung and could not be sung at the Delhi Durbar for the very plain 
reason that it was not ‘‘a poem of praise for an alien king” (I am again 
quoting from the letrer I have referred to in the first paragraph). It 
was—as it should be plain even to the meanest intelligence—a song 
dedicated to the Dispenser of India’s destiny driving through the ages 
His chariot on the high road of human history, strewn with the rise 
and fall of kingdoms and empires, reverberating to the ceaseless sound 
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of its wheels: patana-abhyudaya-bandhura-pantha-yuga-yuga-dhabita- 
jatri, hey chira-sarathi taba ratha-chakre mukharita patha-dinarairi} 
Could that “Eternal Charioteer’ be King George V or any earthy 
king for the matter of that? 

Imagine the person who wrote in his fifteenth year a most scathing 
poem on the Delhi Durbar of 1877 composing a song for it in 1911! 
Imagine the person who threw away his knigthood welcoming the 
King with a pan of praise! Amat Home, Central Municipal Office, 
Calcutta. | 


{Elsewhere we publish a letter from our friend Syt. Amal Home 
of the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette’, to which we should like to draw 
the attention of our readers. He has lost no time in contradicting 
the most mischievous canard that seems to be going round—that the 
universally acclaimed National Song of Rabindranath Tagore, “Jana- 
gana-mana-adhinayaka jaya hey Bharata-bhagya-bidhata,”” was a song 
composed on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar of King George V. 
That such a preposterous statement can be seriously made passes our 
comprehension. It is almost unbelievable in its absurdity. Apart 
from the spirit and language of the anthem which gives the lie direct 
to the baseless allegation, Syt. Home has quoted chapter and verse 
to prove its utter falsity. He has established beyond cavil and con- 
tradiction that the song’ was first sung in the Indian National Congress, 
and he has done it with all the authority that we have come to asso- 
ciate with him when it is anything about Tagore. We are sure 
that the Song Committee of the Constituent Assembly will not pay 
any heed to the mischievous lie Syt. Home so indignantly repudiates. 
He has nailed it to the counter, and we shall leave it at that. 
—Editor] 


—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 December, 1947. 


“A PAGEANT OF TIME’ 


. .. On the controversy itself the poet’s word ought to be the last 
word. On the internal evidence of poetry ‘Jana Gana’ stands altoge- 
ther apart from the class of marriage poems or the usual Poet Laureate 
adulations. It is not the human solitary crying. his soul out, but it 
exhibits that paradox of art, the poet withdrawing from his fellows 
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into the world of art, only to enter more closely into communion with 
humanity. The desire to seek out an “occasion” for the poem is to 
suppose that an integrated world-view that forces the reader’s atten- 
tion on spheres outside his back garden, beyond the range of a local 
need, implies a basic lack of interest in poetry. On the poet’s showing 
cosmic history is dissolved into moments of song, but then it displays 
poetry not of moments, but of men and movement, a pageant of Time 
which is creation and the creator. There is facility of expression, a 
spell of eloquence, almost continual inspiration, but then if one tries 
to unlock the wells of poetic creation, it must be understood to relate 
to the world of social emotion. The whole inspiration is summed 
up in an intense cumulative moment and afterwards set forth in its 
broad manifold bearings—a phenomenon akin to what Mozart meant 
by saying that he heard his musical pieces not in a succession of notes 
but all at once as one whole aiid later arranged them out. The inspi- 
ration is all-but-uttered, and in Jana Gana not much is left “out of 
reach.” The question whether Jana Gana should be our National 
Anthen: 1s a diflerent matter altogether, and is not posited by answer- 
ing the present controversy in the affirmative or in the negative. 


—The Nation, 3 December, 1948. 


“A VISION OF UNITY” 


... Uhere were times when foreign dominations strove to over- 
throw our inheritance and our freedom with an iron hand, he rose 
like a giant and his lyric voice took on the dimensions of a irumpet 
whose blast was epic...Some of Tagore’s revolutionary songs have 
passed into history which they made. Indeed, even to-day after the 
winning of our National Independence, side by side with the three- 
coloured flag which floats everywhere, his famous song “Jana-gana- 
mana” flows through the throats of millions giving them not only 
courage but a constant rounded vision of unity, of India despite her 
unnatural and temporary division into two states as inherently and 
eternally one and indestructible. 


—Hon’sce Sri B. Gopar ReEpp!i 


In the course of an address at the 
Andhra University, 11 December, 1948. 
From The Nation, 15 December, 1948. 
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“UNITY OF MAN AND UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD” 


Sir,—True, “Bande Mataram’’ has taken us to journey’s end by 
traversing more than half a century’s struggle for political freedom. 
True, again, our patriots and martyrs who have gone befure us had 
“Bande Mataram” on their lips as they smilingly faced jail and 
gallows. But still “Jana gana mana” has got its points. Besides 
what Pandit Nehru told us about its colourful tune and superior 
bandworthiness, “Jana gana mana’ seems acceptable on some 
broader principles too. Won't it be an admirable national anthem 
with the background of our two sins—communalism and provin- 
cialism? “Jana Gana Mana” admittedly gives us a better sense of the 
unity of man and universal brotherhood. It will perhaps make a 
heartier chorus from the mouths of all citizens—Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Jains and Parsees. Let us not be only looking back; let 
us change with the times. New India is a secular state. Let our 
slogans and national anthem be as much shorn of religion and the 
religious as possible. We have seen how religio-politics breeds 
fanaticism and tends to separate us.—Bijoy Cu. SEN, Calcutta. 


—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8 November, 1948. 


“LOFTY IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM AND UNIVERSALISM”’ 


Sir,—An argument against this song is that its language is 
not understood by all. This song, if written in Devnagri script, will , 
be easily understood by anyone who knows that script. 

Some say that it cannot be accepted as an all India song as all 
the provinces of India are not mentioned in it. This song is far 
from being an inventory of the Indian provinces. ‘The provinces 
chosen have been mainly for rhyme and rhythm, and also, by men- 
tioning the boundary provinces and the hills and rivers of India, to 
draw up a picture of India*as a geographical entity. 

The song, with its inspiring words, the lofty ideals of patriotism 
and universalism that it preaches, the wonderful tune and cadence 
it gives us and, above all, with its perfectly non-communal and non- 
_ sectarian character, is best suited for India’s National Anthem. 
——JITEN SEN. 


—Behar Herald, 25 December, 1948. 
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Apprnpix VI 
FREE PRESS BULLETIN SURVEY OF PUBLIC OPINION 


BOMBAYMAN VOTES FOR GURUDEV TAGORE’S SONG 


We present here the findings of the Bulletin survey of public 
Opinion on the choice of the National Anthem of India. In addition 
to the interest that readers will naturally take in the results of the 
survey, we trust that the sub-committee of the Constituent Assembly 
of India on the National Anthem, which is even now deliberating on 
its choice, will benefit from the analysis of the views of Bombay’s 
citizens. 

We shall now give you the findings of our survey: 

QuEsTion 1: “Have you heard the three songs’? ‘The survey 
suffered to a small extent by the fact that the opinion of some 
responders could not be taken into account and accepted as final 
since they had not heard all the three songs. Naturally, no compara- 
tive study is possible without a working familiarity with all. How- 
ever, this number was small—only 4 per cent of the total; they have, 
therefore, not been considered in our calculations. 


SONG CONTENTS 


QuEsTIOon 2: ‘This question which specifically broke duwn the 
qualities of the three songs and categorised them into five groups, 
elicited more information about Bombayman’s exact views than the 
question on the actual choice of the anthem. The “most” inspiring’ 
of the three songs was voted to be “Vande Mataram’ which got 
37-1 per cent; 43-4 per cent found “Jana Gana Mana” most inspiring, 
while 28°5 per cent preferred ‘““Hindusthan Hamara”’. 

However, in answer to ““Which is the most appealing in tune?”, 
by far the largest number selected “Jana Gana Mana’. 51-0 per cent 
found this the most appealing. “Vande Mataram”—27-2 per cent; 
and “Hindustan Hamara”—21-8 per cent. 

It is significant that among those who voted for “Jana Gana 
Mana” for its tune appeal were trained musicians whose opinion can 
certainly be taken to be of effect. 
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Which of the three is the most poetic in sentiment?——“Jana Gana 
Mana” polled 34:6 per cent; ““Vande Mataram” 33-8 per cent; and 
“Hindustan Hamara” 21-6 per cent. This question sought to strip 
the songs of ideas of association, emotion, prejudice and national senti- 
ment; and quite unsurprisingly we find Gurudev’s song being 
preferred. Igbal’s song was not backed here as much as it probably 
deserves, as its poetic content is unquestionably high; but the highly 
chaste Urdu and its relatively lesser field of influence might have 
‘ accounted for this. 


HISTORICAL VALUE 


So far as historical association went “Vande Mataram” topped 
the list again; 48:9 per cent preferred this, while 35 per cent cast 
votes for “Jana Gana Mana” and 16:1 per cent for ‘Hindustan 
Hamara”. 

Finally, the figures for “national characteristics’ were: 41-4 per 
cent for “Jana Gana Mana”, 35-8 per cent for “Vande Mataram” and 
22°8 per cent for “Hindustan Hamara”. 


How THEY VOTED 


Jana Gana Mana ef oy Cle pe. 
Vande Mataram wit he. ATT Oc, 
Hindustan Hamara ia we. 20°O° Pc 
Something new ae te. LOO Dic. 


THE APPEAL 


Most Inspiring—Vande Mataram _ ... . (87-1%) 
Tune appeal—Jana Gana Mana Sas se. (51°09%) 
Poetic content—Jana Gana Mana... ... (44:6%) 
Most historical—Vande Mataram ... ... (48°9%) 
Most national—Jana Gapa Mana __... ... {41:4%) 
Percentages 
Song Pete g on Poetic Historical National 
Jana Gana Mana .» 344 51:0 446 35:0 41°4 
Vande Mataram “a OF 212 33-8 49-9 35°8 
Hindustan Hamara segs eed 21:8 21-6 16-1 22°8 
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